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only slight variations, and a similar Scottish version. Since
Child, many practically identical versions have been collected
in England, and in many parts of America (South Carolina,
Maine, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Ohio, and Michigan).
An English text in the Folksong Journal for 1905 and the three
texts in Sharp's Appalachian collection (1917) correspond
stanza for stanza and almost phrase for phrase with the seven-
teenth-century broadside.6 This continuity cannot be explained
by the tenacity of folk-memory; the reason for it lies rather
in the frequent prifiting of the seventeenth-century version.
The printers and editors have simply copied it from one
another, and so large quantities have always been available
in the countryside. For example, this standard text was sold
in the nineteenth century by the Catnach Press, one of the
largest sources of broadsides at that time. The same stan-
dardization took place in America. The editors of British
Ballads from Maine have traced to a nineteenth-century song-
book one apparently "traditional" version, which a folksinger
had copied out faithfully, even reproducing the printer's
errors: they conclude: "Few other ballads are so widely
known, (and this) indicates dispersion by song-books rather
than by pure oral tradition."7 Without the regularizing influence
of the printed text on each successive generation of folk-
singers this version could not have remained so stable.
Gerould is a little misleading when he suggests that the
frequent reprinting of "Lord Thomas" was unfortunate:
"Perhaps because of its very excellence and popularity, it suf-
fered through early printing as a broadside and the consequent
diffusion of an inferior version; but it did not perish on that
account, as is witnessed by the many variants recovered of
late years."8 I suspect that this and many other ballads might
have perished much sooner if they had not been printed.

There is another version of "Lord Thomas" (73 A) which
fits into neither family, and which, like Percy's "Edward",
is an example of intervention by a gifted poet. Child was
rash in calling it "The Scottish traditional copy", though his
description of it as "one of the most beautiful of all ballads"
is certainly just. This, too, appeared in the Reliques in 1765